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copied into yet other literature, and thus the oldest text which we have, 
containing a poem by S., is a copy of a copy of a copy etc., etc., never the 
original itself nor even based on it directly. At some time or other a 
(TvXKoyri of his poems was made by the ancients — presumably about 310 
— and it became a sort of Simonidean textus receptus. The starting-point 
for all this is Herodotus vii. 228, where «£g> % instead of the genitive, 
as also the following eVtypa^/xot which "schwebt in der Luft," both give 
Abicht and Stein some difficulty in their commentaries ad loc. And yet 
on this marshy ground reinforced here and there by countless references 
to other authors, Boas has erected a fairly stormproof building: the first 
story of it is completed in the 256 pp. before us. Much in the (rvAAoyi? 
goes back to Ephorus: the <rvX\oyr) contained presumably 34 poems, but 
of those only two were recognized as being by Simonides in those writings 
from which the compiler had borrowed. "Where such results are reached 
almost purely by speculative philosophizing, we would be bold indeed to 
accept them as certain — yet equally bold and inexperienced in Quellenun- 
tersuchung to reject them entirely. One thing is certain : whoever wrote 
"Simonides" fg. 92 (151), inspired Cicero (Tusc. Disput. i. 101) to give to 
posterity one of even his most beautiful translations, and as such unique 
masterpieces of antique beauty are and should be quoted with a frequency 
otherwise unintelligible and well-nigh unbearable, so we owe great and 
permanent gratitude to the exhaustive dissertation of Boas, in which phi- 
lological equipment, philosophic accuracy of thought, and a sympathetic 
love for his author and the problems to be elucidated combine to accom- 
plish one of the most elaborate and exhaustive pieces of Quellenforschung 

of recent output. 

Charles Edward Bishop 
College of William and Maky 



Erichthonius and the Three Daughters of Cecrops. By Ben- 
jamin Powell. Cornell dissertation. Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology XVII, 1906. Pp. 86. $0.60. 
This thesis contains a good statement of the story of Erichthonius 
and the Cecropides in literature and art. The work is based mainly on 
the books of Miss Harrison and on Boscher's Lexikon and Pauly-Wis- 
sowa's Encyclopadie, but the excellent articles on the Cecropides and on 
Erechtheus-Erichthonius in Daremberg et Saglio's Dictionnaire are 
nowhere cited. The discussion begins with the different classical accounts 
of the myth. Then follows an attempted explanation of its meaning and 
of the ritual connected with it. Powell, inspired by Brown's Semitic 
Influence in Greek Mythology, not a good guide, thinks that the sum of 
the evidence shows decidedly that some eastern or Semitic influence was 
brought to bear on the character of Erichthonius, a form of Poseidon, 
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who was probably the Euphratean Ea. Erichthonius was originally a 
chthonic or snake-god whom Athena adopted into her cult, but he was 
later identified with Erechtheus, Cecrops, and Poseidon. Powell argues 
at length for the symbolism of the snake as sexual and discusses in de- 
tail the relations between snakes and men and women, even explaining 
the ritual of the Arrephoria on a sexual basis. But the origin of any 
ritual or of any myth is very perplexing and not certain. And such a 
deep hidden meaning is not necessary for the connection of the snake with 
the legend of Erichthonius. The snake was an earth -spirit and would 
naturally protect Erichthonius who was autochthonous and born of Gaea. 

In an appendix are printed in full the literary sources, and twelve 
plates are added with illustrations of the story in art. But no mention 
is made of the sculptures of the Erechtheum or of the theory that the 
Cecropides were represented in the west pediment of the Parthenon, 
though Pandrosus is said (p. 37) to be one of the "Three Fates" of the 
east pediment. There is also no reference to Wiegland's interesting sug- 
gestion that the two snakes of the east pediment of the Old Athena 
Temple represeted the two guardians of the new-born Erichthonius 
(cf. Die archaische Porosarchitektur, pp. 95. ff ; pi. V). 

The translations of the literary sources are frequently inexact. Lines 
are omitted (pp. 2, 5), phrases changed from one sentence to another 
(pp. 1, 38), and thoughts added which are not in the Greek or Latin 
(38). To cite only one instance of wrong translation out of several, 
ootoi; avrov «ri Trjv vrja-deiaav rrvpav <LAoKauTi£ev, (p. 32) is rendered his 
entire body was consumed by fire along with an offering of grain. " Mis- 
prints are rather frequent and there are several errors of statement. On 
p. 4 it is said: "Probus, Servius, and Philargyrius, commenting on Ver- 
gil (Georg. iii. 113), write that Erichthonius was a child of Electra and 
Jupiter. " This is true only of Probus. In fact Philargyrius commenting 
on Vergil (Georg. iii. 35) says that Erichthonius was the son of Dardanus. 
P. 4, last sentence, the words quoted are not from Servius, but from 
Probus. The same is true of p. 6, 1. 28. P. 6, "Eudocia" is not the 
Byzantine writer, but the Violarium is a compilation of the sixteenth 
century. P. 15, 1. 27, the terra-cotta (Pig. 2) is not in the British Museum, 
but in Berlin. 

The premature death of Dr. Powell a few days before the commence- 
ment at which he was to receive the degree of doctor of philosophy 
deprived the world of a scholar of promise already known to archaeologists 
by his publications on Corinth and Oeniadae. If he had lived to revise 
and to superintend personally the publication of his thesis, the treatise 
would have been much improved both typographically and in the treat- 
ment of the subject-matter. 

David M. Robinson 

Johns Hopkins University 



